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fluently, without mispronouncing any words in a second-
grade passage, and on a third-grade passage made only
one error, mispronouncing the word "Autumn." He
could give a correct though somewhat meagre reproduction
of what he had read. His writing was quite good, and
his spelling about average for his age and grade. As for
number work, he could add and subtract, and knew the
simpler parts of the multiplication tables.

Because of his good powers of rote memory, by means
of which he had learned the ordinary school subjects of
the lower grades, he was accounted by some as being con-
siderably brighter than wider testing showed him to be.
Of course, he was retarded in school, but we must re-
member that he had been truant a good deal, and that
for a time he had been in a room for subnormal children.
Later we learned that he was committed to a school for
truants, from whence came the report that though the
boy had some learning ability, he could not adapt himself
to the regime of the institution.

In the light of the results on a number of tests, there is
no doubt that this boy was subnormal or high-grade feeble-
minded. Probably the time will soon come when he will
be unable to maintain his position in the ordinary class-
room, for we have no doubt he will fail to progress when
the work becomes difficult and demands reasoning and
analysis, in both of which he is so lacking.

On the basis of the results of tests, one cannot feel that
the best training for this boy is the ordinary handwork, so
largely taught in special classes. He does not seem to
have any ability for this type of work. On the other
hand, it is quite possible that his good rote memory powers,
by further training, might become a valuable asset in
his future career. There is no reason why such a lad
could not be trained to become a fairly good clerical worker.
He would never be able to keep a position of responsibility